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I].—Journal of a Tour through Georgia, Persia, and Mesopotamia. 
By Captain R. Mienan, Bombay European Regt. F. L. S. and 
M. R. A. §. 


[Continued from page 590, vol. I1I.] 


After arranging our baggage, and paying the boatmen a tomaun, 
which is equivalent to 12s. 4d., we directed our course due south, and 
soon arrived at the gates of Meandáb or Meandow. On entering 
the town, we passed through filthy lanes, bordered by mud walls ; 
scrambled over ruined huts, and descended deep pits, that furnished 
materials for new ones; till at length we gained a lofty dilapidated 
wall, enclosing the principal dwellings, and entering the gateway, 
passed through a miserable bazar. We looked in vain for streets, 
much less decent buildings, (a few ants’ nests presented themselves,) 
until we were conducted to the houses of some wealthy merchants— 
these were most carefully concealed from view by high mud walls of 
the most wretched appearance, and encircling them were the huts of 
the poor artisans and cultivators. Although night was fast approach- 
ing, no lights were seen in any quarter, except the bazars, which 
were in fact, the only thoroughfares that deserved the name of streets. 

We took possession of a large house, the property of one JÁFAR 
Kv’rr Kuan. Its rooms were capacious, its walls white-washed, and 
what is very uncommon in Persia, its height was nearly one hundred 
feet. This edifice was fast crumbling to decay, and upon its summit 
great numbers of storks had built their circular nests of reed. The 
natives of the place called them “ Haji Lag-lag,” the former title, 
from their making a yearly pilgrimage to the level countries during 
the winter season, (yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
time ; Jeremiah, viii. 7,) and the latter, from the loud clattering 
sound made by its long bills. Although these birds are considered 
unclean, (these are they which ye shall have in abomination among the 
fowls, the stork and heron after her kind ; Leviticus, xi. 13, 19;) yet, 
they are marked by qualities of an amiable nature, and so attached 
to house-tops, they appear under no fear of being dislodged. Indeed 
the natives entertain an idea that they bring a blessing to the 
dwelling on which they build, and in Egypt, they are held as objects 
of veneration. Bruce in his travels, remarks that it was a great 
breach of order to kill any of these birds in Cairo, and Arı Bry 
mentions an extraordinary establishment at Zez for the treatment of 
lunatics: “it is very strange that great part of the funds has been 
bequeathed by the wills of various charitable testators, for the express 
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purpose of nursing sick cranes and storks; and burying them when 
dead.” —(See Travels of Aut Bry.) 

Meandab is on the frontiers of one of the most remarkable regions 
in the world—Kuirdistan, the Switzerland of the East—an immense 
succession of hill, valley, dells of exhaustless fertility, and mountains 
towering to the height of Mont Blanc. The top of the great range 
of Zagros rises upwards of 12,000 feet above the level of the ocean! 
The oppression and cruelties it has endured; the vengeance it has 
inflicted upon its Turkish and Persian neighbours; and, above all, 
its acquisition of independence: these circumstances together invest 
this country with a peculiar interest. The geographical division of 
Kurdistan is nearly as follows : 


Kúrdistán proper, comprising the country lying between the degrees of 
northern latitude 35 and 38, and longitude 43 and 46, .. Inhabitants, 250,000 
Ardelan, NE ee e a a we oes + DOr Gare... SSON000 
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Adiabene, ......:. @eneaeseesee Se ee tes en ee IRERE] se ee seo, ee cose 100,000. 
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Of this population, at least four-fifths are Kurds; the rest are 
Christians and Jews. The mountainous regions have at no period 
been under the Turks or Persians. The horse and the sword had made 
them masters of the plain; they became feudal possessors of the 
territory under the tenure of service to the Suám, and held the 
remaining Kúrds as cultivators of the soil. But thousands removed 
to the security of the mountains, and as the Turkish or Persian chain 
became heavier, they flung it off, and joined their free countrymen. 
The vacancy produced by this flight has never been filled up, though 
large emigrations have entered the country; and in whatever quarter 
they settled, they have been hardy, active and intrepid. 

Turkish oppression, on the one hand, and Persian, on the other, has 
been so directly the source of the chief defects in the Kurdish charac- 
ter, that in proportion as that fatal influence is weakened, so rises the 
national character. Its nature is so elastic, that it springs up, even 
in every momentary removal of the pressure; but its true displays 
are to be found where the tyrant dares not come. The greatest 
contrast to the inhabitants of the plains is to be found in those 
mountainous retreats where there are no foreign inhabitants. Here 
the Kurds are hardy and heroic, passionately fond of their homes 
and country, and subsisting on little. The picture has its dark side. 
They are inconstant, envious, and treacherous. But it must be 
remembered, that these defects would be the natural qualities of any 
people leading such uncertain and distracted lives. In his mast 
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inaccessible hold, pent up amid wild tracts of country, shut out from 
general communication, liable to frequent and sudden inroads of a 
merciless enemy, and from his cradle to his grave, either the spoil or 
the antagonist of the oppressor. Poverty, suspicion, loneliness—a life 
of hazard—flight or attack—what original constitution of virtue could 
have attained its true stature? There is no national character that 
would not have darkened under this perpetual rudeness of fortune. It 
is really astonishing that the Kurd retains any qualities entitling him 
to rank among men. 

For several centuries Kurdistan has been a continued scene of 
war, turbulence and robbery. Some of its eastern districts have 
remained in the power of Assds Mirza, whose force has never been 
able to reduce to subjection the various chieftains in the north and 
south, who claimed a predatory independence. The form of the 
country, indeed, is sufficiently favorable to such pretensions; being 
intersected by mountainous tracts, over which it is extremely difficult 
to conduct an army. The Eliats, or wandering tribes, roam over 
its extensive plains, and the Persians, from Azerbijan, have long 
carried their ravages not only over the frontier, but into the heart 
of the country, over its ranges of hills, and to the gates of its towns. 
The desolation and want of security can hardly be conceived, when 
occasioned by these ravages. In some tracts, the whole open country 
has been swept, the inhabitants having been put to death, or carried 
away as slaves. The consequence is, that numerous small towns, 
particularly near the frontiers, have been abandoned, as well as all 
cultivation. The peasant goes out to his labour with his matchlock 
slung over his shoulder. All intercourse between villages is carried 
on with the greatest timidity, and at intervals, when a sufficient 
number of men can be collected to form a kAfilah, and to resist the 
bands of robbers, even these are frequently attacked, and the 
merchants and travellers composing them not only plundered, but 
detained in captivity, or murdered. This state of things has given 
rise to extensive dealings in slaves. 

The tribes which range the deserts differ in their habits, according to 
the circumstances in which they are placed. In some parts they are pas- 
toral, hospitable, and kind to strangers; in others, they are reserved, 
and shun all intercourse; in others again, predatory, cruel, and feroci- 
ous. Those of the latter description are to be found near Lake Van, and 
in Armenia, towards Erzeroum*. We find them to the north, on the 


* As a proof of this, I may mention the recent murder of M. Scuutrz, a 
distinguished antiquarian and indefatigable traveller. This melancholy event 
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borders of Georgia, plundering villages, committing outrages, attacking 
towns, and carrying off Georgian and Circassian girls. On the south, 
they dispose of their captives, to the traders who supply Bagdad and 
other Turkish cities; and on the east and west, are found the wild 
mountaineers, who are not naturally cruel, but obliged in self-defence 
to assume a fierce character. This effect can onlv be ascribed to the 
distracted state of Kurdistan, and its inability to afford security to 
the people. 

April 5th—My muleteers were slow and reluctant to load the 
mules this morning, having heard during the night that the Kúrds 
of these parts were a most desperate set, caring for neither God nor 
devil; that they never took off their boots from one year’s end to 
another, much less prostrated themselves in prayer; that in fact, we 
should starve by entering the country, as it would be impossible to 
hold any communications with them. With little difficulty I convinced 
them in some degree that these opinions were erroneous, and we 
quitted Meandab, directing our course south-east, over a plain 
surrounded by argillaceous mountains. We then struck into a deep 
valley, profusely covered with coarse weeds and herbage, and through 
which flowed a stream formed by the melting snow. When we got 
half way up this valley, we saw several Kurdish encampments on 
our right. They appeared very meanly built, chiefly of mad: they 
were low, having only one small door to admit light and air, and 
were roofed with a thatch of reed. There were others formed of 
two stone walls, with a covering of goats’ hair cloth. Although our 
people were dying with thirst, they would not stop from the fear of 
being plundered ; I, however, rode up to one of these encampments, 
and was served with Jubbon, which is a very refreshing beverage. 
After this, I rejoined the baggage, and we continued to pursue a 
southerly course, and passed a large body of Kurds, whose extraor- 
dinary dress and appearance, so different from that of the Persians 
whom we had been accustomed to see, gave a novelty to the scene 
that was extremely interesting. Their arms, their habits, the furni- 
ture of their horses, resembled those of the Turks; but they possessed 


took place near the village of Bash-Kullah. Sir Joun Kinneir immediately 
sent a confidential person to the spot to collect, if possible, the traveller's papers 
and effects, and to take steps for the punishment of the murderers. The loss of 
this intelligent traveller is one of the greatest which oriental literature has ever 
sustained ; it is to be hoped, that the larger portion of his manuscript collections 
had been received in France, and that those which were in his possession at the 
time of his death may yet be recovered: so that the fruit of his extensive travels 
and laborious researches may not be lost to the world. 
41 
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a wild ferociousness of air, which is highly characteristic of their 
wandering life. This interesting group would have been a fine study 
of costume for Hayrer’s accurate pencil. Two of this party joined 
us, and in a mixed dialect of Persian and Arabic, asked me if I was 
not going to Sulimaniah ; for, said they, ‘“ we are anxious to visit that 
city, to pay our respects to Su’ximan Pasma, and if possible, to 
obtain his head for a foot-ball.” Not liking the appearance of these 
cavaliers, I was determined to try at an escape by a ruse de guerre ; 
so exclaimed, with a feigned astonishment, ‘‘ Sulimaniah! then, I 
have been misdirected, I am bound for Hamadan, and find I am 
wandering from my way!’ This had a proper effect; for they faced 
about, and joined their companions. We rode for nine farsangs 
through a country remarkably well cultivated. The valley we had 
entered presented an inclined surface to the west, from ten to fifteen 
miles broad, including the skirts of the hills on either side, little 
interrupted with irregularities, and all capable of the richest culture, 
though a great portion lay waste; but the villages were so thinly 
scattered over it, that it was surprising to see the extent cultivated. 
The whole soil of the valley was of a fine light-coloured clayey loam ; 
its surface being slightly diversified by hillocks, chiefly artificial, the 
sites of old villages. A stream of no great natural size, but at this 
time swelled by the dissolving snows, glided through it, and the hills 
undulated and retreated into small plains, which were luxuriantly 
cultivated. I was told that these glens produced wonderful crops, 
with the aid of a little artificial irrigation. The main valley appeared 
less productive, but sufficiently so to prove the existence of great 
fertility of soil, and human industry. Few parts of Persia could equal 
it. As the inhabitants of the villages are both shepherds and 
cultivators, they were at this time ploughing the land. During 
summer they descend to reap the harvest, and leave their wives and 
children in care of their meadows, and the flocks that graze upon 
them. 

Continuing our route, we passed through an irregular and winding 
ascent, which brought us to the village of Bogám, situated on the 
bank of a small rill, which ran into the river Jakunti. Nothing 
could exceed the appearance of poverty which prevailed throughout 
the place, or the want of comfort and security. This is doubtless 
to prevent the excitement of any cupidity; for even this appearance 
of squalid misery does not protect the inhabitants from oppression ; 
nor in this neighbourhood are they ever free from the incursions of 
the Persians. It was only the other day, that JArar Ku’ur KHAN, 
the governor of Marangha, was ordered by Prince ApBds Mirza to 
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render this part of Kúrdistan a desert, and to destroy by fire and 
the sword all the hamlets and their inmates that might cross his 
track. The Prince’s order ran thus: “hang the men upon the trees, 
and tear them asunder; rip up the women, and tread over them.” 
Upon his approach, the inhabitants flew to the adjacent mountain 
gorges, and over summits which, as the Persian poet observes, * were 
never trod by human foot, and scarcely ever by the wild birds of 
heaven.” The order was obeyed in regard to this village, which is 
now little better than a heap of ashes. Two short years have only 
passed since I was here on my homeward route, and then Bogam 
was a flourishing little town. 

Not being able to procure forage for our cattle, or even refresh- 
ment for ourselves, we departed hence before the dawn of day. 
Mirady, the object of our march, lay at a distance of thirty-five miles, 
and the road appeared unusually rugged. About noon we reached 
a lovely plain surrounded by mountains. Spring had already strewed 
the ground with her richest bloom ; and the brightness of the sky, 
together with the picturesque appearance of the country, filled the 
mind with delightful ideas. A serpentine stream meandered through 
this delicious spot, and the most beautiful lawns diversified the scene. 
At length we came in sight of the village, and were soon received by 
its chief, who ordered his women to give us the best room in his 
cottage. They busied themselves with great humour in clearing 
away their domestic utensils, and lighted a bright fire for the evening. 
These women were fair and handsome; they had black eyes, and 
long dark hair; low in stature, with delicate features. The children 
of both sexes had fine ruddy complexions, though of course they 
soon contract a tawny hue. The women of this district appeared 
very industrious, and always were seen assisting in the toils of 
agriculture ; and on no occasion did they conceal their faces, but 
went about entirely unveiled; though it was considered a mark of 
impoliteness to stare at them, nevertheless, they appeared highly 
gratified at exciting our attention, and we clearly perceived that 
vanity was the characteristic of the sex in this, as well as other, 
countries. 

After being served with delicious cheese made from the milk of 
sheep, and some excellent flat cakes of bread, the chief of the village 
invited me to his home. On entering the house, I saw three or 
more men seated in a corner of one of the rooms, with some rude- 
looking instruments resting on their laps. One resembled our 
flageolet ; another, the guitar ; and a third, the kettle-drum. A signal 
being made, one of the men advanced, and seating himself in the 
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centre of the room, sung a wild air, which was neither pleasing nor 
melodious. After this, two boys got up and danced; placing them- 
selves in a variety of extraordinary attitudes, which consisted princi- 
pally of gesticulation. The old chief said, he considered dancing 
both mean and ignoble, as it was practised by none except such as 
make a trade of it for hire. But he must have spoken ironically ; 
since the moment they were done, one of the boys presented me 
with a chibouque, and was very officious, which intimated, that a 
recompense was expected for the evening’s amusement. 

April 7th.—After taking a hasty meal, and smoking a chibouque 
with the chief of the village, we continued our way south-easterly, 
through a glen, where it was refreshing to observe the quantity of 
cultivation that appeared on every side. On entering a larger valley, 
a great extent of meadow land was observed, as well as several 
hamlets. Here also, for the first time, did we remark wood in any 
considerable quantity upon the hills on our right, which were a 
ramification of the great Zagros range. The trees were bare of 
leaves, which made it difficult to determine their species. We now 
entered a thick jungle, intermixed with rocks, and matted over by 
creepers. This spot I can never forget, for we were amid an endless 
variety of forest scenery. The masses of shade thrown down from 
the naked and fantastic crags that burst abruptly forth, the luxuriant 
fertility of the mountains, seen through the transparent clouds that 
floated along below their forest-crested summit, the awful stillness, 
and the immensity of. individual objects, were pregnant with delight 
and amazement. I have often gazed amid these wilds, while beauty 
after beauty bore in upon my eye and mind, till I have turned away 
with a painful fulness at heart; and if my delight were more than 
was fit for the frame that felt it, I sometimes really thought there. 
must have been some deleterious power in the air breathed in these 
scenes, until 1 remembered their palpable and irrefutable beauty. 
I looked upon the present prospect as if I knew I should never see 
it again. The snow-capped mountains were towering before us, the 
sea of forests spreading around ; far below, a beautiful stream rippled 
in the sun, and sent up the music of its plash ! The small Muhamme- 
dan sepulchre, overshadowed by the tamarisk, crested the banks on 
the opposite shore, whence streams spread through the bright green 
land they fertilized, to where a bulwark of hills rose to the clouds 
beyond the white summits of Mount Zagros. 

To clear us from this wooded bower, we hired a shepherd, who 
appeared to have returned from the plain we had crossed in the 
morning. The man performed his task faithfully, being allowed no 
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temptation to do otherwise; and from his knowledge of the road, 
greatly shortened our distance. During the march, we frequently 
passed parties of ill-looking fellows, who were travelling to the town 
of Ouroomia, and whose inquiries about us, as they greeted our guide, 
excited something more than my curiosity. I therefore asked him, 
if those people would have lightened our cattle of their loads, had we 
been less prepared ? ‘‘ Of course,” he replied, “ and we of our village 
would do the same—we none of us scruple, when fair opportunities 
occur.” This avowal, uttered with the greatest sang froid, evinced a re- 
solute principle of rascality ; but as we afforded no ‘‘ fair opportunities,” 
we got on famously together, till the necessity of our acquaintance 
ceased. We passed an extensive encampment of Eliats under some 
overhanging rocks: their wild appearance, mingled with horses, 
asses, oxen, and sheep, were admirably characteristic of the place, 
as they met the eye, gathered together in groups around a fire, which 
emitted its thin spire of smoke. Had we known of their vicinity, 
we should certainly have endeavoured to pass by a circuitous path ; 
and had they been apprised of us, our property would not perhaps 
have remained unmolested. They were very inquisitive, demanded 
whither we were travelling, talked both loud and long, and endea- 
voured to persuade us to remain for the night under the protection 
of their tents. The scenery around us became so singularly wild, 
that I regretted the approach of night. Our progress was often 
much impeded by the thickness of the wood; but on descending 
towards a small village, which appeared in a retired nook of the 
opposite hills, the cliffs grew more majestic, the precipices more lofty, 
and the forest more beautiful. On reaching the enclosure of the 
village, we were forced to remain a long time in waiting, before any 
shelter could be found for us; and after all, to take possession of a 
hut, hastily emptied for the occasion, full of dirt and vermin. Every 
thing was in confusion, and our foolish Muhammedan, instead of 
exerting himself, stood like a drunkard biting his whip, without ever 
offering the slightest assistance. Our evening meal was late and 
cold, and we retired to rest as little pleased with ourselves, as with 
our attendants. Next morning the inhabitants came in a body to 
assure us, that it would be impossible to cross the mountains without 
lightening the mules; and that even then, the passage would be 
extremely difficult. I thought this a mere pretext to obtain some 
money, so refused to employ them in any manner. However, they 
knew the state of the road better, and following the muleteers, soon 
convinced us that their services were indispensable. The morning 
was excessively cold, and as we approached the mountains we had 
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to ascend, the cattle wound through a sort of rut, or channel, worn 
in the solid rock, where the width barely allowed us to pass without 
touching its sides, so that we were frequently obliged to hold up 
both feet in a horizontal direction, level with the animal’s back, to 
prevent their being bruised between its sides and the rock, which 
could not be avoided by any other mode. On reaching the base of 
the mountain, we found that it was extremely precipitous, and con- 
sequently were obliged to indent upon the villagers, who triumph- 
antly came forward, and assisted in supporting our cattle. The 
ascent, which was circuitous and abrupt, occupied the space of four 
hours, and proved so distressing to the mules, that they were forced 
to be relieved of their loads. This appeared to assist them very 
immaterially, as huge masses of snow lay in ravines in every direction, 
and they sunk to the girths at each step, when, in endeavouring to 
rise, two of them rolled down the precipice with their loads, which 
consisted of dead bodies en route for Kerbala. On nearing the 
summit, the road was so terribly furrowed by the dissolving snows, 
that its ascent became nearly impracticable. The difficulty of this 
passage was heightened by the conduct of a body of Kurds, who 
from the top had been watching our approach, and now commenced 
hurling large stones upon those bearing our baggage. My muleteer, 
who had been quaking for the safety of his mules, became much 
alarmed. ‘‘ Stakhferallah!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ there’s enough of them, 
to be sure!’ ‘‘ Never fear, I replied ; by the help of Allah, and the 
Prophet, we may check their fury.” <“ Had we only a dozen brave 
Kazilbashes, with their matchlocks and swords, you might then talk 
so; but now,” said the old monkey-faced muleteer, ‘‘ I fear I shall 
become a beggar; nevertheless, Allah-hu Akbar!” By this time our 
trunks had been thrown down in the snow, and the fray commenced 
with huge crooked sticks, sabres, and matchlocks, mounted with 
prongs, resembling a hay-maker’s pitch-fork. The enemy soon lost 
the support of four of their party, who were conveyed away wounded, 
and the majority of the rest in all probability would have willingly 
given up a contest in which so little was to be gained. But there 
were among them some of a determined spirit, who urged on the 
rest to revenge their wounded companions, and exerted themselves 
successfully to inspire them with confidence. My pistols being loaded, 
I went amongst them, and threatened to shoot the leader, when they 
cried out with surprise, “They have guns.” This appeared to 
cool their rage and determination, and on their retreating to the 
edge of the mountain, we succeeded on rolling them over its side, ` 
while the snow shelved down upon their heads, and nearly buried” 
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them. The Memandar, who had hitherto remained an inactive 
spectator of the scene, approached me, bowing respectfully, and said, 
‘«« Barik-allah ! Mash-allah ! may your shadow never be less; may 
your servant find grace in your eyes!” but instead of noticing his 
nauseous expressions, I ordered him to return to his country, as his 
services were dispensed with. The success of this debut gave anima- 
tion to the old muleteer and his assistants, who exclaimed, ‘‘ Pundh- 
be Khodah,”’ and recited a passage from the Qoran, in which the 
words “ La Allah il Allah, Muhammed Rastl il Allah,” were very 
frequently repeated. 

After a most laborious descent from the mountain, we traversed 
its base in a southerly direction, passing on our way a ruined cara- 
vansary, from whence the Kurds had issued ; thereby converting into 
a place of molestation to the traveller, what had been erected for his 
accommodation. This mountain terminated in a sharp point; after 
rounding which, we entered upon well cultivated land, extending to 
the village of Bannah. Two miles to the northward of this place, 
we crossed a considerable stream of water, and near its bank several 
extensive burying places were situated. These places of sepulture 
were at a considerable distance from any town, and the graves were 
all distinct and separate, each having a rough block of stone placed 
upright, both at the head and feet; while the intermediate space, 
instead of having a slab placed horizontally, was either planted with 
flowers or covered with broken pieces of tile. Some few graves had 
circular rooms, with cupolas built over them, which being kept white- 
washed and ornamented, exhibited an excellent comment on the 
expression of our Saviour, when he compares hypocrites to ‘‘ white 
washed sepulchres, which appear outwardly beautiful, but within 
are full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness.’”’ The funerals of 
the Kurds have a reference to those of the Hebrews. How earnestly 
does the patriarch Jacob enjoin his sons to bury him in Canaan, in 
the family sepulchre ; and Joseph, in like manner, exacts an oath from 
his people, to carry his bones with them when they leave Egypt. If 
a Kurd dies at a distance from his native village, the inhabitants are 
bound to remove the corpse, and inter it with decency. I have often 
met a party escorting one who was never more to smile or weep in 
this mortal world, and on conversing with them, they dwelt upon 
the disgrace and ill-luck which would be attached to him who neglect- 
ed to bury a body in its ‘‘ proper place of rest.” We observed 
graves decorated with garlands as among the Welsh, which are 
removed at the end of the mourning. We reached Bannah at night- 
fall, nearly exhausted by fatigue and hunger, and assembled round a 
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blazing fire in the Sheikh’s house, where some excellent coffee was 
ready to be offered. I have often wondered how these people could 
have lived before the discovery of this beverage, the champaigne of 
the East. In the most desolate Khan it is handed round, and if you 
refuse to carry it to your lips, you are considered to be displeased 
with your accommodation, or at the behaviour of your attendants. 

In the room next to the one we occupied, three Turks were repos- 
ing. In the course of the evening they requested I would share a 
pipe with them. After smoking together for some time, one of them 
said, ‘‘ We have just arrived from Bagdad, and are travelling Chupper 
(post) to Tabriz. Where are you going? Have you got any money? 
Are you a Russian spy? Perhaps you wish to enter Daoup Pasna’s 
service. He has already a Feringhi (alluding to Mr. Littiesonn, 
formerly Adjutant of H. M.’s 2nd or Queen’s Royal Regiment,) 
instructing the half-starved Fellahs how to put themselves into a 
number of odd positions.” One of his companions interrupted him, 
saying, ‘‘He is not a Feringhi, but one of the Ingrése from Hind, 
and a sharp fellow too; though I don’t like to see these changes, or 
we may all be turned into the great desert.’ I asked what had 
occurred at Bagdad? The Turk raised his head, and without ceasing 
to attend to a large coffee-pot which was on the fire, began, ‘‘ By 
my soul, Daoup Pasa, our master, will soon have no more Tchoco- 
dars ; he prefers the Giaours to us already! What shall wedo if the 
Pashas and Aghas are able to eat us as they like? We must all fly 
to these mountains, and become Kurds! Our Fellahs are all discon- 
tented, the taxes of the unbelievers have been increased, and perhaps 
even Mussalmans will have to pay them. Those Muscovite dogs have 
revolted against the Sultan, because he would not make their Sheikh 
a Sultán also. Even the Ingrese will soon compel the true-believers 
to chastise them, as I have heard say they now refuse to pay tribute, 
and even Maumoup himself is more like them than a true believer. 
He likes their ways better than his own. God is great; he knows if 
these changes are for the better: and as to that son of a dog 
MunammMep Aut Pasua, who has done it all, may Allah grant that 
his eyes may burst.” “Inshallah, Inshallah,” shouted his companions, 
who considered their friend’s speech a very eloquent one. 

On our quitting Bannah, the temperature became more moderate, 
the country was hill and dale, and the whole one continued coat of 
verdure. From hence the sloping sides of the mountains were 
covered with oak trees, and to us, who had been accustomed to the 
arid hills and mountains of Persia, it was a luxurious prospect. The 
road afterwards wound through wild and rocky defiles in the moun- 
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tains, and by the side of a rapid torrent. We followed its rills, which 
were beautifully fringed with willows, presenting to the eye a pretty 
appearance. It is this plentiful supply of water which renders these 
tracts so fertile; while in Persia, this inestimable blessing is the most 
scanty of nature’s bounties. The plains and hills are also equally 
destitute of wood—a few trees only being planted in the environs of 
cities, chiefly, if not entirely, for the purposes of building. So great 
and manifest are the natural advantages of Kurdistan, that the verdict 
of all travellers is unanimous in commending the fertility of her soil. 
But since the beginning of that time from which we have any 
authentic records of her history, wars, dissentions, and violent 
distractions, have scared away improvement, and Kirdistan is still 


— ‘' An unweeded garden 
That grows to seed.” 


In ascending a very abrupt mountain, the mules had to walk literally 
upon the edge of a precipice, where the least false step would have 
consigned them to inevitable destruction; yet the confidence of the 
muleteers in the steady tread of these animals was such, as to make 
them trot on without the slightest apprehension. From the top of 
the mountain a most sublime and extensive view presented itself. 
Immediately in front of us appeared the snowy ranges of Mount 
Zagros towering to heaven, and beneath them several beautiful 
valleys and plains extended to the base of the mountain we were 
commencing to descend; while on either side, and in the rear, were 
hills of various elevation, without assuming a bare or barren appear- 
ance. Had I seen this picture of nature upon canvas, I should at 
once have pronounced it a production of the imagination. Here 
was an assembly of natural beauties, precipitous mountains, rich 
valleys, clear brooks, fantastic rocks, and wooded crags! Man alone 
has steeped it in gloom, and rendered its inhabitants a desperate 
people. But Kurdish history is one of suffering, and well may Í 
address that beautiful country in the feeling language of the poet— 

Oh tu! cui feo la sorte 

Dono infelice di bellezza, ond’ hai 

-— Funesta dote d’infiniti guai, 

Che in fronte seritti per gran doglia porte ? 

Without any exception, I may safely aver that Kúrdistán is the 
loveliest country I ever beheld. The passes over its mountains are 
of the highest interest to the traveller, as they offer opportunities of 
observing portions of the globe, which must from their nature have 
been in their present state since their creation. In their recesses, he 
may observe from the wonderful and varied position of their stratifi- 
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cation what have been the operations of nature on the grandest scale. 
These passes are in truth the most sublime and solemn solitudes that 
can possibly exist, and rouse the breast of man to meditations border- 
ing upon rapture. Uninterrupted by the intrusions of the world, he 
can hold converse with his God in the midst of his most awful works— 


To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 

This is not solitude; ’tis but to hold 

Converse with nature’s charms, and view her stores unroll’d. 


On arriving at the base of the mountain, we descried the wide 
prospect of the windings of the Bostan river, that issues from the 
Carducian mountains. Bostan, being interpreted, signifies the 
“ garden,” and gives its name to a small hamlet and valley situated 
on the southern bank of the river—a denomination well due to the 
whole of the surrounding country. Its hills are clothed with wood, 
its villages embosomed amongst trees, and its fruitful soil reminded 
me of countries where man is, ‘‘ like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in season, whose leaf shall not 
wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 

Independent of these lovely valleys and plains which display the 
most abundant fertility, the mountains in general possess a soil of 
considerable depth; and the wild luxuriance of unforced vegetation 
proves their productive qualities. The order of cultivation appears 
to be thus: the plains and valleys are appropriated to grain, the 
southern slopes of the hills form vineyards; the northern produce 
the oil and tobacco plants; and on the summits and inaccessible crags 
the goats and mountain sheep browse upon the heath, while oxen, 
horses, and cows, graze upon the pasture that skirts the villages. 
Wheat and barley are both plentiful and cheap; grapes are not so richly 
flavoured as the Persian, but cherries and other stone fruits are the 
finest I ever ate. The Kurdistan walnut is the largest in the world, 
and nearly all the European fruits are very abundant. The cattle 
are small, but of the best breed, and so are sheep and goats. They 
all sell cheap, as well as horses, which are proverbial for performing 
the most astonishing journeys. Sir Jonn Macponatp KINNEIR 
assured me, that he had ridden a distance of seventy miles over this 
mountainous country without once dismounting from his horse; and in 
June, 1828, I purchased a gelding at Bagdad, that carried me to 
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Tiflis in sixteen days. The distance is nearly a thousand miles! The 
cows yield about half a gallon of milk daily, and the sheep and goats 
assist to supply the dairy: cheese being always made of their milk. 
They use the wild artichoke to turn the milk, and their cheeses are 
made up into small round cakes. Their butter is well flavoured, but 
not of much consistency. It is churned by putting the cream into 
a goat’s skin suspended to the side of a tent, and tossed to and fro. 
The Bedouins practise the same method. <‘‘ Dans un peau de chévre, 
encore garnie de ses poils ils mettent le lait, comme dans une outre. 
Une femme Bedouine aprés avoir fortement noué les deux bouts, 
et suspendu le tout à une branche d’arbre, en secouant l'outre de 
toute sa force, parvient à faire le beurre.” —( Castellan. Meurs des 
Ottomans, t. 6, p. 60.) 

Several tribes have five thousand sheep: they seldom kill any, but 
subsist chiefly on milk and butter. Hence, the number is continually 
increasing, S 

The Kúrdish villages, although small, are very numerous, and all 
built in the same style, of large unhewn stones, which have no bind- 
ing material. They consist of an outer and inner room only, having 
a floor, and walls plastered with mud, and a roof formed by cross 
beams of wood, covered with reeds, or straw matting, and over that 
again, a thick covering of mud. They are generally seated upon the 
declivity of a mountain, and some idea may be formed of the steep- 
ness of their streets from this peculiarity of position, that the top of 
one house forms an exact level with the bottom of the one above it; 
and each house having a door that opens into this space; the roof 
of one dwelling forms a level walk for its next, or upper neighbour, 
where the inhabitants sit to enjoy their chibouques. We remained 
the night in one of these hamlets, and left shortly after day-break 
for the capital. After descending with great abruptness for ten 
miles, crossing several mountain torrents that wriggled over our 
track like serpents, we entered a gorge in the mountains, and com- 
menced our ascent up the wildest mountains I had ever seen. The 
morning was unusually sultry; and during our journey, a dreadful 
storm of hail and sleet, accompanied by thunder and vivid lightning, 
broke upon us. We were soon enveloped in a thick mist, which 
brought to my remembrance the situation of the ten thousand 
Greeks under ZeNopHon, during their ever memorable retreat over 
these very mountains. They were hid from the enemy by a mist 
similar in density to the one we here experienced ; for it was with 
difficulty we could at times discern objects at ten yards’ distance. 
Having reached a considerable height, a sublimely vast extent of 
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mountain, ravine, and glen lay exposed to our glance; but were 
quickly obscured by the passing clouds. It was now easv to discover, 
without the help of any barometer but that of our own feelings, that 
we had reached a great elevation—a fact which was proved by the 
successive risings of hill over which our road was directed. Still 
ascending, we came to the extreme summit, from whence we saw 
the city of Sulimaniah marked by trees in a nook of the mountains. 
It appeared beneath our feet, although we were full ten miles from 
it. In fact, from this lofty pinnacle, we seemed to descry at once 
“all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them.” Our descent 
was one of extreme difficulty ; but our eyes were delighted with the 
general aspect of the valley below, and the situation of Sulimaniah 
at the end of it. The hills by which it was surrounded on all sides 
were sufficiently broken in their outline to be picturesque, and the 
plain which skirted them at their feet was clothed in the richest 
verdure. The grain-fields assumed a lovely appearance; the gardens 
occupying distant portions of the valley, and a stream meandering 
through it, gave such a luxuriance to the picture, as to unite beauty 
with fertility, and wealth with usefulness. 

On nearing the city, a mound of considerable magnitude rises on 
the left of the road, which nearly resembled the tumuli of Greece. 
It is not improbable that the spot may mark the tomb of some Greek 
general. Many similar may be seen in Kurdistan, which nearly 
resemble those in Wiltshire. Indeed, such remains of antiquity are 
spread over the whole surface of the globe. 

Sulim4niah, or Sulimaney, the Shehrazour of the ancients, is most 
romantically situated on the northern bank of the river Diala, in a 
deep valley, irregularly formed by the bases of the Carducian range, 
which, covered with forests of oak, and clothed in snow to its 
summit. entrench it on every side. [ts geographical position is 35° 
30’ north latitude, and 44° 45’ east longitude. During the retreat 
of Heracuius this city was distinguished by the name of Siazuros, 
and not far hence was the city of Holwán, the retirement of 
Yerzpeserp after the battle of Cadesia, a spot to which the Khalifs of 
Bagdad resorted during the summer season. It was ruined by 
Huraxo, and has never since recovered its consequence. 

Sulimániah is an unwalled town: its houses are built extremely 
low, which gives them a mean appearance, though doubtless they 
are better secured against the snows and cold of this elevated region. 
The streets are narrow, and run irregular; and there are neither 
good bazars nor fine mosques to relieve the dull monotony of the 
common buildings. The houses are mostly built of unhewn stones, 
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plastered over with mud; though some few are constructed with 
bricks. The climate is said to be very fine, and the inhabitants, 
who approach to the number of 20,000, are robust and active: their 
aspects forbidding, their expressions of countenance harsh, and 
their complexions dark. The government of Sulimaniah is in the 
hands of a Pasha, who is by birth a Kurd, and subject to neither 
Turks nor Persians. His name is Surem, and he is highly 
popular and very indulgent. For the purpose of pleasing the Russians, 
he sends an annual present in cash to ABBdés Mirza, who the 
northern barbarians hope will soon employ their officers in preference 
to those of the English. Connt Paskewircn is desirous of taking 
the Kurds under his especial protection, that in case of need, they 
may harass by their sudden and repeated incursions the inhabitants 
of those countries by which they are bounded. For such a duty 
they are eminently fitted. The military force for the defence of the 
town does not exceed 2000 men. About a fourth of that number 
are frequently in attendance at the palace, which is the Pasha’s 
residence. It is a mean and ruined pile, composed of spacious courts 
and extensive inclosures. The trade of Sulimaniah is in a very 
declining state; there are only two or three Armenians, agents for 
some Bagdad merchants, who receive gall-nuts in exchange for a 
few Indian commodities, which come up by the way of Bussorah. 

Nothing is known of the history of Sulimaniah. M. Nizsunr 
visited this part of the country in the year 1769, and found the 
people subject to a sort of feudal government. They are imagined 
to be the Carduchai of ZeNopHon, and their national character has 
descended unchanged from time immemorial. Kinnerr has made 
Sennah, which is situated about ninety-five miles to the eastward, 
the capital; but the Waly or chief of that town is a mere creature 
dependent upon His Majesty of Persia, to whom he transmits a 
handsome sum annually. The father of the present Wály was a 
man of great power and independence; but he became deranged, 
and unfortunately, madness would seem to run in the family, as his 
son has given ample proofs of it. 

Sulimaniah is an extensive place, and forms a central emporium 
to the neighbouring tracts of cultivation. The country which sur- 
rounds it is charming; the soil gravelly, as far as its immediate 
vicinity ; when it becomes more sandy, and of a light loamy nature. 
The rich appearance of the wheat and barley I have already noticed, 
the green at this time was most beautiful. We found the tillage 
of the district excellent ; the fields being neatly divided into square 
compartments, for the benefit of irrigation. 
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Being the bearer of a letter for the Pasha, he assigned me a house 
in the best part of the city, and I found the people both civil and 
obliging. They pretend to pique themselves upon hospitality, but 
how its duties are discharged, will depend entirely on circumstances. 
For instance, in the year 1828, habited as a Turk, I travelled through 
Kiirdistan in company with a man who pretended to be a lineal 
descendant of the prophets; and we journeyed a distance of six 
hundred miles, halting at this city on the way, without spending the 
sum of ten Persian rials. The Sevad afterwards assured me, that he 
was offered a wife at every village through which we passed ; but, 
added he, ‘‘ as I was vour Mehm4ndar, I could not act with such 
indecorum.” However, he actually had a wife of his own, at every 
town of note between Bagdad and Tabriz. This man’s name is 
IsumMaet; he has often served English travellers, and has always 
given infinite satisfaction. At the time I am now writing, I have 
not disguised myself, but am in the costume of my own country ; 
the consequence is, I find travelling here more expensive than in 
Persia. Nevertheless, I would advise all travellers who care not for 
the expence, and have plenty of spare time, to pass hence in their 
own dress ; for their persons are respected, and in security: whereas, 
by adopting a foreign garb (although better opportunities are afforded 
of observing the people and country), a traveller might be murdered 
for the value of a decent pair of shulwars (breeches). My own life 
was attempted more than once at the time I have just referred to, 
but, now I feel as secure as if I were passing through Regent Street. 

Amongst those tribes whose morals have been vitiated by habits of 
rapine, it is unsafe to trust to the strongest professions. For there 
can be no doubt that cruelty and avarice characterize this people, 
though they by no means hoard their money; always preferring to 
convert it into horses, mares, lances, pistols, swords, and ornaments 
for their women. Cash is not very current amongst them, purchases 
being made by barter. In all my travels I never could procure change 
for a sum equivalent to a rupee. 

The females are not shut up in this or any other Kirdish town; 
nor are they veiled, like those of most Muhammedan countries. On 
entering the house of a Kurd, you are not annoyed by women rush- 
ing in every direction to escape notice. During my stay amongst 
them, I constantly met women in company with men, without veils. 
It is true they are not permitted to eat with the men, but in every 
other respect they are entirely free. As far as my own observation 
extended, they were not possessed of those personal charms which 
might impose the necessity of restraint, though a few of them, if 
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dressed up in the Parisian fashion, would be considered pretty 
brunettes; their complexions were not so dark as to veil their blushes. 
They were generally small and well made, and had large dark eves, 
the appearances of which they take great pains to show off to the 
best advantage. They dye their eye-brows with a collyrium called 
in the Arabic “ khattat.” It is reduced to a fine powder. The 
eye-lids are painted with the “ kahel,” and the lashes blackened with 
a reed, which is passed between the eye-lids. The angles of the 
eye are also tinged and prolonged, which makes it appear much 
larger. The ancient Egyptian ladies, as well as the modern Persian, 
are represented as having resorted to the same arts of the toilette. 
Juvenal admirably satirises the Roman ladies for this coquetry. 

“ Tila supercilium, madida fuligine tartum, 

Obliqua producit acu, pingitque trementes 

Attollens oculos.’’—(Juv. Sat, ii. 1. 93.) 

Another fashion equally essential to Kurdish beauty, requires that 
the nails of the hands and feet should be stained with henna; and so 
very general is this custom, that any woman who should hesitate to 
conform to it would be considered immodest. The soles of the feet 
are likewise daubed with the same coloring. The fingers are some- 
times partially painted; and to prevent the henna taking every 
where, the fair artists twist tape round them before they apply it, so 
that when the operation is completed, their fingers are fancifully 
marked with orange-colored stripes, which is by no means improving 
to a fine hand. In fact, the delicate whiteness of the palm, and the 
rose color of the nail, is utterly effaced by this dye. 

In a large town like Sulimaniah, it is not to be supposed that the 
women enjoy the same degree of liberty as they do in villages ; indeed, 
they are often much watched; and in the marriage contract, it is 
insisted that the bride shall exhibit those proofs of her innocence, 
which afterwards she is expected to confirm by her conduct. In 
fact, a bride would be returned to her parents, should she be unable 
to produce the testimonials of her virginity. I have certainly seen 
them very familiarly inclined, but I was told they are not backward 
in assuming the semblance of enticement, that the incautious stranger 
may proceed to improper liberties, upon which these artful females 
accuse the unhappy guest of freedom and insult; when their male 
relations seize upon his baggage, and otherwise molest him. 

In their mode of life, the Kurds are habitually abstemious, subsisting 
on the coarsest rye-bread and manna; and when meat is introduced 
at their meals, it has seldom undergone any further culinary prepara- 
tion than that of boiling in plain water. Some travellers have 
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spoken of their personal cleanliness, but on this point I certainly 
cannot agree with them. In regard to cleanliness, none of the 
Asiatics can be compared to ourselves. Their repeated ablutions 
-very imperfectly remove the evils attendant on the jength of time 
they wear their clothes. I speak from an intimate acquaintance with 
the practices of Muhammedans in general. Circumcision is supposed 
to contribute to cleanliness, and is not confined to our sex alone, as 
the girls of many tribes undergo an operation somewhat similar just 
before they reach the age of ten. Iam ignorant of the manner in 
which it is done, as the natives are not very communicative on such 
subjects ; but there are women who live by the performance of it. 
The barbers operate on the males, and are esteemed unclean from 
the profession they exercise. l 

The Kúrds have a practice of removing all the hair from the parts 
of the body, where we suffer it to remain; and where we carefully 
shave, they as carefully cherish its growth. The women also prac- 
tise depilation in the following way: A thin cord is dipped into 
some particular gum, and drawn slowly over the parts, when it 
removes all that adheres to it. This process is extremely painful ; 
but the remedy does not require a frequent recurrence, as it either 
produces a complete eradication, or if a new growth appears, it is 
merely a soft down, which may be removed with facility. 

Another remarkable contrast between European and Asiatic taste 
is, that corpulence and bulkiness form the greatest trait of beauty. 
It is natural enough, therefore, that the females are desirous of 
acquiring a superiority in this particular. They accordingly eat a 
great variety of sweetmeats, candied fruit, and particular vegetable 
substances, grated down, and mixed with conserves. This latter 
composition is thought to be adapted both for vigour, and that en 
bon point, which is so delightful to their admirers. A Kurd of some 
rank, in describing the charms of his intended bride, said to me with 
much seriousness—‘‘ She is as large as an elephant !’—He con- 
sidered this comparison the very acme of perfection. 


